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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (based on the Arthasastra of Kaut- 
ilya). By Narenda Nath Law, M.A., B.L. With an intro- 
ductory essay on the Age and Authenticity of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya by Professor Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A. Volume 
I. (London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1914. Pp. xlv, 203.) 

Our knowledge of the internal affairs of Hindu government has 
until recently been based upon two sources, first the accounts given by 
the Greeks, notably by Megasthenes, second by the Hindu law-books and 
works of polity, Nitigastra, some of which go back to a period several 
centuries prior to the Christian era, but all of which are suspected of being 
rather ideal than practical. A few years ago the text of the Arthaqastra 
was discovered. This work professes to be the composition of a certain 
Kautilya or Chanakya, the minister of Chandra Gupta, who reigned in 
the fourth century B. C. It appears to be, as Professor Mookerji calls it, 
"a unique record of the secular and practical activities and achieve- 
ments of the Hindu genius ", and as such is of peculiar interest. 

Immediately on the appearance of the text a controversy arose among 
scholars in regard to its authenticity. In any event it was recognized 
as an important contribution to the subjects discussed in the law-books, 
such as the machinery of administration, courts of justice, laws of con- 
tract, sales, etc., especially as it treated of other matters scarcely touched 
upon in the formal Dharmagastra, such as the best method of handling 
live stock, keeping up means of communication, mining, irrigation, etc. 
But it was questioned whether this admittedly ancient treatise was 
really the work of Vishnugupta, Chanakya, or Kautilya, as its reputed 
author is variously named, or the work of a school based perhaps on the 
precepts of Kautilya but not actually from his hand. 

In the introduction, Mr. Mookerji pleads for the former hypothesis, 
supporting the thesis of Professor Jacobi, as opposed to the latter hy- 
pothesis advocated by Professor Hillebrandt, who argues that the treatise 
is the work of a later school based on Kautilya's maxims. It does not 
appear to us that Professor Mookerji has proved his point. On the con- 
trary, having ignored the evidence furnished by the law-books he has 
overlooked the fact that where the Kautilyan work agrees most closely 
with these books it agrees with the provisions of the later rather than 
with those of the earlier law. Moreover, the work itself recognizes the 
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later zenana system, which is not an early Hindu custom, and Professor 
Mookerji's citation from Acpka's Rock Edict, apparently recognizing 
this custom of keeping women housed in a harem, is of no avail, since 
the Rock Edict is not now so interpreted. 

But the Arthagastra in any case is a mine of information concerning 
the administration of an ancient Hindu kingdom and that it reflects ac- 
tual conditions may be seen from a comparison of the work with Megas- 
thenes's notes and the life depicted in the Hindu epics. It tells how a 
king should live, describes his arduous days and nights, in which he 
examines accounts, studies, receives revenues, hears trials, discusses mili- 
tary affairs, etc. It explains the system of spies and government 
through minor officials; specifies the royal monopolies, salt, timber, 
horses, etc., the duties of the king in regard to widows and orphans, the 
duties of each overseer, of navigation, agriculture, forests, commerce, 
plays and gambling-halls, weights and measures ; and gives details as to 
the collection of the census, the width of roads, breeds of horses, and 
even as to the milking of cows, the wages of cowherds, etc. Mr. Law's 
first volume treats of mining, irrigation, meteorology, live stock, game, 
forests, roads, works of public utility, the census, and courts of justice. 
A succeeding volume will discuss the machinery of administration. An 
interesting feature is the method of citation, quotations being made al- 
ways in the original Sanskrit text (and alphabet) and not always trans- 
lated, though occasionally the Sanskrit is transliterated. Readers may 
however accept the translation as usually literal and exact, despite an 
occasional freedom implying more than the original, as when the royal 
seal (on carrier-pigeons) is translated "passport". We know of no other 
work giving so complete an idea of the original as that of Mr. Law and 
can recommend it to all students of Oriental history. The text itself 
has been before the public so short a time that it has hardly been utilized 
at all except by Mr. Barnett in his recently published Antiquities of India 
and in critical studies by various German scholars in philological journals. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Stud i Siciliani ed Italioti. Por L. Pareti. Volume I. Contributi 
alia Scienza dell' Antichita pubblicati da G. De Sanctis e L. 
Pareti. (Florence: B. Seeber. 1914. Pp. 356.) 

The Turin school of ancient history gave a notable proof of its cor- 
porate existence not long since by publishing a collection of studies in 
memory of Emilio Pozzi, whose career, already rich in achievement but 
richer still in promise, had been brought to an exceedingly untimely 
close by a fall in the Roman Forum. Its founder, De Sanctis, and one 
of its leading members, Pareti of Florence, have now inaugurated with 
the volume under review a new series of books designed to receive 
" works in the field of antiquity of a strictly scientific character, which, 
because of their extent, are ill adapted for insertion among the articles 



